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contrary, is, of course, easily set aside, and has been generally disregarded.
I venture to maintain that the question of limiting adult male labour in associated and organised bodies of men is not to be decided once for all on some supposed principle of liberty. The same principle, if it existed, would apply to adult women. We must treat the question on the varied and detailed grounds of expediency. Nc one, indeed, would propose to interfere with the workman labouring in his own private shop or dwelling. There each man can work as he likes. But where a large number of men are employed together in a factory there is not the same individual liberty; all must conform to the wishes of the majority, or the will of the employers, or the customs of the trade. I see nothing, therefore, to forbid the State interfering in the matter, if it could be clearly shown that the existing customs are injurious to health, and that there is no other probable remedy. Neither principle, experience, nor precedent, in other cases of legislation, prevents us from contemplating the idea of State interference in such circumstances.
But we are bound in a question of this sort to place ourselves at every point of view, and to accept all kinds of information, irrespective of any strict laws of evidence. Thus, when we hear workmen debating on the moral and sanitary advantages of an Eight Hours Bill, we must remember the prevalent fallacy that the limitation of labour raises its price, and transfers some of the master's profits to the workman's pockets. To lessen the day's labour by one hour, is to lessen the supply of labour by one-ninth or one-tenth part, and to
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